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LITTLE   BROTHERS 
TO  THE  SCOUTS 

CHRISTMAS    SHOPPING  WITH  BENSON 

TT'S  important  to  tell  about  Eric  and  Midget 
■*■  going  shopping  with  Benson  instead  of  with 
mother,  because  that's  really  how  it  all  started — the 
Little  Brothers  scout  troop  at  Grassybank.  Dr.  Brown 
wanted  a  troop,  but  all  the  mothers  and  fathers  of 
that  pretty  suburban  village  said  their  boys  were 
too  young;  such  little  boys  couldn't  know  what 
scouts  had  to  be,  and  to  do,  and  all  that  sort  of  thing; 
Dr.  Brown  would  better  wait  until  they  were  old 
enough  to  join  the  regular  scouts,  which,  for  the 
youngest  boys,  wouldn't  be  for  a  long,  long  time. 

It  was  very  disappointing,  to  the  boys  as  well  as 
to  Dr.  Brown.  He  had  talked  it  over  with  them,  and 
they  did  want  so  badly  to  train  to  be  scouts.  But 
mothers  and  fathers  know  best,  so  they  gave  up  the 
idea.    And  then,  as  I  say,  Eric  and  Midget  went 
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shopping  with  Benson  instead  of  with  mother,  and  it 
all  happened,  just  like  a  story  in  a  book. 

Mother  had  promised  the  children  that  they  should 
begin  their  Christmas  shopping  the  Saturday  after 
Thanksgiving,  so  as  to  get  it  all  done  before  the  real 
holiday  rush  began.  But  when  that  Saturday  came, 
mother  was  not  well;  even  nurse  had  to  stay  with  her. 
But  she  was  not  too  sick  to  think  about  the  children 
and  she  sent  word  to  Benson,  father's  chauffeur, 
that  unless  he  had  something  special  to  do  for  father 
he  might  take  the  children  shopping  in  the  city.  So 
Benson  got  the  big  automobile  ready,  while  nurse 
bundled  Eric  and  Midget  up  warmly,  for  it  was  a  long 
ride  and  a  very  cold  day,  with  more  snow  than  they 
had  ever  seen  before  in  November. 

The  toy  department  of  the  big  store  was  so  crowded 
that  people  could  hardly  move  about.  Benson  and 
Midget  went  first  to  the  dolls,  but  Eric  went  across 
the  aisle,  where  the  mechanical  toys  were.  There 
were  only  boys  at  this  counter — big  boys  and  little 
boys,  clean  boys  and  dirty  boys,  quiet  boys  and  noisy 
boys.  Then  there  were  two  who  did  n't  seem  to  fit 
in  anywhere.    They  were  taller  than  Eric,  but  not 
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so  chubby;  they  had  clean  hands  and  faces  but  their 
clothes  were  queer,  for  they  had  no  overcoats,  and 
no  mittens,  and  there  were  holes  in  their  shoes.  Eric 
stood  right  behind  them,  waiting  to  get  to  the  counter. 
They  were  looking  at  a  red  fire  engine,  with  three 
horses  and  a  real  bell.  They  examined  it  very  care- 
fully, and  then  they  looked  at  the  tag.     "Sixty-five 
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cents,"  said  one  of  them.  "Jiminy,  that  can't  be 
right!"  But  the  clerk  said  it  was,  so  they  put  it  back 
on  the  counter  and  turned  around.  As  they  stood  in 
front  of  Eric,  before  moving  away,  he  thought  he  had 
never  seen  any  one  look  quite  so  disappointed.  They 
looked  just  the  way  he  felt  the  day  Midget  was  sick 
and  they  could  n't  go  to  the  picnic. 

" Sixty-five  cents,"  the  first  boy  said  again,  "and 
we  have  only  twenty,  for  everything." 

Eric  watched  them  as  they  pushed  gently  out  of 
the  crowd.  Then  he  went  after  them,  not  so  gently; 
he  was  afraid  they  would  get  away.  There  they  were, 
over  by  the  counter  where  the  jacks  and  marbles  and 
transfer  pictures  were.  "Five  cents"  was  marked  on 
nearly  all  the  price  tags. 

"Listen!"  Eric  was  a  little  out  of  breath. 
"Please  let  me  get  you  the  fire  engine.  It  sure  is  a 
dandy!" 

The  boys  looked  at  him  in  surprise.  You  see,  it 
was  such  a  funny  thing  for  any  one  to  say. 

"Let's  go  back  and  get  it,"  Eric  went  on. 

One  of  the  boys  spoke.  "We  can't  get  it,"  he  said. 
"We  have  only  twenty  cents  for  everything,  and  that's 
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sixty-five.  I  didn't  know  they  cost  so  much.  He 
said  he  wanted  one." 

"Who?"  Eric  turned  to  the  other  boy.  "Is  it 
you  that  wants  it?" 

"No,  it's  the  kid  at  home.  A  little  feller  that  lives 
with  us,  and  he's  sick." 
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"Oh,  please!  I  have  quite  enough  money  for  that, 
and  I  want  the — the  kid  to  have  it." 

Eric  led  the  way  back  to  the  counter,  and  the  red 
fire  engine  was  paid  for,  and  wrapped  up,  and  in  the 
bigger  boy's  arms  before  either  little  fellow  could  think 
what  to  say. 

Benson  and  Midget  found  them  then,  and  asked 
what  it  was  all  about.  So  Eric  told  them,  and  of 
course  Midget  wanted  to  help  too.  Benson  knew 
mother  would  n't  mind,  but  by  the  time  they  had 
bought  some  marbles,  and  the  animal  book  that  the 
bigger  boy  just  could  n't  stop  looking  at,  and  a  bubble 
blowing  set  for  the  other  one,  nearly  all  the  money 
was  gone  and  no  real  Christmas  shopping  could  be 
done. 

" Let's  take  them  home  in  the  auto,"  said  Eric. 
The  boys  got  up  in  front  with  Benson,  so  they  could 
tell  him  which  way  to  go,  and  off  they  went.  Their 
eyes  fairly  danced  with  pleasure  and  excitement;  they 
had  never  dreamed  of  riding  in  such  an  automobile. 

It  was  n't  a  long  ride,  for  the  boys  lived  right  down 
town  among  the  stores,  which  seemed  very  strange 
to  Eric  and  Midget.    When  the  auto  stopped  in  front 
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When  the  auto  stopped  in  front  of  their  house,  the  sick  boy  was  looking 
out  of  the  window 
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of  their  house,  the  sick  boy  was  looking  out  of  the 
window.  And  when  they  held  up  the  parcels  for 
him  to  see,  he  clapped  his  hands. 

Mother   was   dressed   and   downstairs   when   the 
children  got  home.     She  was  so  pleased  to  hear  what 
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they  had  done.  She  said  it  must  have  been  the  kind 
deeds  her  little  folks  were  doing  that  made  her  get 
well  so  quickly  while  they  were  away. 

That  night  father  brought  a  gentleman  home  for 
over  Sunday — a  big,  Santa-Clausy  looking  man,  with 
twinkly  eyes.  Mother  told  him  about  the  children's 
Christmas  shopping. 

"My  word,"  he  said,  smiling  at  Eric  across  the 
table.  "That's  good  scout  work.  I  should  have  you 
in  my  troop  if  you  lived  in  Philadelphia." 

And  of  course  after  that  the  Grassybank  mothers 
and  fathers  felt  differently  about  a  scout  troop,  and 
they  let  Dr.  Brown  organize  the  Little  Brothers  troop 
that  all  these  stories  are  about. 


GRANDPA  AND  THE  OLD  SOLDIERS 

THERE  was  a  Soldiers'  Home  near  Grassybank. 
The  Little  Brothers  troop  liked  to  see  the  old 
soldiers  when  they  came  to  the  village,  or  when  the  boys' 
walks  or  drives  took  them  through  the  Home  grounds. 

One  of  the  troop  especially  liked  them.  This  was 
Frank  McDonald.  You  see,  both  his  grandfathers  had 
been  soldiers,  and  Grandpa  McDonald,  who  was  dead 
now,  had  left  his  big  sword  for  Frank  to  have  when  he 
grew  up.  Grandpa  Mason,  who  lived  in  Richmond, 
Virginia,  was  coming  to  visit  them  in  February,  and 
Frank  could  hardly  wait.  He  was  sure  Grandpa  Mason 
could  tell  as  exciting  stories  as  the  old  soldier  who 
walked  every  morning  on  the  sunny  side  of  Main  Street, 
and  who  let  Frank  walk  with  him  on  Saturdays. 

Frank's  favorite  story  was  about  the  great  Battle 
of  Gettysburg.  The  old  veteran  told  how  brave  were 
all  the  soldiers,  on  both  sides;  and  how  Pickett's  men 
charged  across  the  valley  right  up  to  the  Union  guns, 
because  the  General  had  asked  them  to  go.  It  was 
such  a  brave  charge  the  Union  men  always  remembered 
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Frank's  eyes  began  to  dance.     Yes,  thai  was  the  very  thing. 
He  slipped  out  of  the  room 
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it,  and  talked  of  it  almost  as  much  as  Pickett's  men 
themselves. 

At  last  Grandpa  Mason  came.  He  was  very  old 
and  could  hardly  see.  Lots  of  the  old  soldiers  were 
like  that.    Some  of  them  could  n't  see  at  all. 

Saturday  morning  Frank  heard  his  father  and 
Grandpa  talking  about  Pickett's  famous  charge. 

"Yes,"  said  Grandpa,  "it  was  a  terrible  march 
across  that  valley,  with  men  falling  all  around  you. 
I  was  shot  in  the  arm,  but  I  got  over  there  with  the 
others.    And  then  we  had  to  go  back  again,  after  all." 

Frank  stared  at  Grandpa  with  big,  round  eyes. 
Then  his  eyes  began  to  dance.  Yes,  that  was  the  very 
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thing — to  get  the  two  old  soldiers  together.  Grandpa 
could  n't  go  and  walk  up  and  down  Main  Street, 
but  perhaps — perhaps — 

He  slipped  out  of  the  room,  put  on  his  cap  and 
overcoat,  and  ran  down  the  street.  There  was  his  old 
friend,  the  Union  soldier.  Frank  saluted  him,  and  then 
told  him  about  Grandpa,  and  how  he  had  been  a  Pick- 
ett's man.  Then  he  asked  the  old  soldier  if  he  would 
come  to  see  Grandpa  so  they  could  talk  about  the  war. 

"Why,  bless  your  heart,  to  be  sure  I  will,"  said 
the  old  man.  They  turned  round  and  walked  right 
back  to  Frank's  house,  and  into  the  big  sitting  room 
where  Grandpa  sat  by  the  roaring  fire. 

Frank's  father  got  up  at  once — Grandpa  could  n't 
see  very  well,  you  know — and  he  told  Frank's  old 
soldier  that  he  was  Mr.  McDonald,  and  introduced 
Grandpa  as  Colonel  Mason,  from  Richmond,  Vir- 
ginia. Frank  had  told  his  father  about  his  soldier 
so  often,  you  see,  that  Mr.  McDonald  guessed  who 
the  old  man  was  the  minute  Frank  brought  him  in. 

"Mason?"  exclaimed  Frank's  old  soldier.  "Ma- 
son, of  Richmond?  It  is  n't  Jim  Mason,  is  it?  Why, 
Jim,  it  is  you!    Well,  I'll  be  jiggered!" 
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Grandpa  had  stood  up  while  father  was  speaking, 
and  when  Frank's  soldier  called  him  by  his  name,  and 
came  across  the  room  in  three  long  strides,  he  dropped 
his  cane,  and  his  snuffbox,  and  his  handkerchief,  and 
everything,  and  just  took  his  old  friend's  hands — 
both  of  them — and  shook  them  and  shook  them. 

Frank  danced  first  on  one  foot  and  then  on  the 
other.  It  was  so  much  finer  a  surprise  than  he  had 
even  hoped  for.  Why,  Grandpa  was  so  pleased  that 
he  acted  just  like  a  boy — told  jokes,  pounded  with 
his  cane,  and  bent  over  almost  double  and  just  shook 
and  shook  with  laughter. 

When  they  had  finished  their  long  talk,  and  had 
lunch,  Grandpa  and  mother  and  Frank  took  the  old 
soldier  back  to  the  Home  in  the  auto,  and  Grandpa 
talked  to  a  lot  of  the  men — really  made  quite  a  speech. 

After  that  Frank  liked  the  old  soldiers  better  than 
ever,  and  when  Grandpa  had  gone  back  to  Richmond, 
Frank  and  his  mother  used  to  go  to  see  them  and  take 
them  magazines  and  other  things. 

When  spring  came,  all  the  soldiers — about  two 
hundred  of  them,  so  you  know  there  were  a  lot — came 
to  a  picnic  in  the  garden  at  Frank's  home.    Frank 
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and  all  the  other  Little  Brothers  to  the  scouts  helped 
to  wait  on  them.  When  the  soldiers  were  ready  to 
go,  they  gave  a  hip,  hip,  hurrah  for  Grandpa,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  McDonald,  and  all  the  scouts  of  Grassybank. 
It  was  so  thrilling  that  it  made  little  shivers  run  up 
and  down  Frank's  back. 


WHEN  ROBERT  PUT  HIMSELF  TO  BED 

THE  very  youngest  of  all  the  Grassybank  Little 
Brothers  troop  was  Robert.  One  night  in  March 
his  father  was  late  getting  home.  He  telephoned  that 
he  could  not  come  before  seven,  and  that  mother,  who 
was  going  to  a  church  fair,  must  n't  wait.  So  mother 
told  Robert  to  stay  with  Mary  in  the  kitchen  until 
father  came,  and  that  he  might  sit  up  until  nine 
o'clock  if  father  did  n't  mind.  Then  she  took  sister, 
who  was  going  to  sell  candy  or  something,  and  went. 

When  father  came  he  put  on  his  dressing  gown  and 
slippers,  as  he  always  did  when  he  was  very  tired, 
and  he  and  Robert  sat  and  told  each  other  stories 
till  nine  o'clock.  Then  father  undid  the  tightest 
buttonholes  and  Robert  went  up  to  bed  alone,  for  the 
first  time,  just  like  the  bigger  scouts  of  the  troop. 
When  you're  the  littlest  scout,  you  know,  and  trying 
to  act  like  the  big  boys,  you  have  to  do  lots  of  things 
you  never  did  before. 

Mary  had  got  everything  ready  and  left  a  light 
burning.    As  Robert  began  to  undress  he  heard  a 
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noise  in  mother's  room,  so  he  went  in.  There  stood 
a  boy,  as  big  as  Ted — the  oldest  of  the  Little  Brothers 
troop — but  not  much  like  Ted  in  any  other  way. 
This  boy's  face  was  dirty,  and  he  was  what  people 
call  a  poor-looking  boy. 

"Hello,"  he  said  to  Robert,  very  quietly.  "I've 
got  some  candy  in  my  pocket  for  a  little  feller  that 
does  n't  talk  loud  or  cry  or  anything.  You  just  stay 
real  quiet  and  nice  and  watch  me." 

"I  don't  cry,"  said  Robert.     "I'm  a  scout." 
The  boy  was  tiptoeing  round  the  room,  looking 
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Father  put  on  his  dressing  gown  and  slippers  and  he  and  Robert  told  each  other 
stories  till  nine  o'clock 
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on  the  dresser  and  washstand,  and  even  opening  some 
of  the  drawers.  Then  he  saw  mother's  housekeeping 
purse,  behind  Robert's  picture  on  the  dresser.  He 
picked  it  up,  looked  at  it,  and  put  it  down  again. 
He  turned  to  Robert. 

"Say,  little  feller,  do  you  keep  anything  to  eat  up 
here?  I  tried  to  get  in  downstairs,  but  it's  locked  as 
tight  as  a  drum.    Got  any  crackers  or  anything?" 

Robert  shook  his  head.    He  was  thinking  hard. 

The  boy  picked  up  mother's  purse  again,  and  this 
time  he  emptied  it  into  his  pocket.  Then  Robert 
was  sure.  This  must  be  what  the  boys  sometimes 
talked  about,  in  hushed,  scared  voices — "burgles," 
they  called  them — men,  and  sometimes  boys,  who 
get  into  people's  houses  and  take  things.  Oh,  how 
could  he  do  it — this  boy  whose  face,  when  you  got  a 
good  look  at  it,  was  so  nice  and  friendly? 

A  boy  scout  would  n't — Robert's  mind  gave  such 
a  jump  it  startled  him.  It  had  an  idea,  and  ideas, 
you  know,  always  come  suddenly,  like  surprises. 
Robert  thought  of  it  a  minute.  Of  course,  that  was 
the  thing  to  do;  then  the  boy  could  buy  something. 

"Burgle  boy," — Robert  spoke  softly,  but  the  boy 
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jumped  as  if  the  words  had  been  shouted  aloud.  He 
turned  quickly  away  from  the  dresser.  "I'll  give 
you  my  bank,"  said  Robert.  "It  has  lots  and  lots 
of  five  centses  in  it,  that  father  has  given  me.  I  was 
saving  them  to  get  mother  a  present,  but — but  I  think 
a  good  scout  would  give  his  bank  away."  He  went 
into  his  own  room  and  came  back  with  a  small  bank. 
Robert  put  the  bank  in  the  boy's  dirty  hands. 
"There,"  he  said.  "You  can  buy  some  crackers  for 
yourself,  and  a  present  for  your  mother." 
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The  boy's  throat  made  a  funny,  choky  sound. 
"Say,  little  feller."  He  stopped,  and  his  throat  made 
a  funny  sound  again,  as  if  he  were  swallowing  some- 
thing very  noisy.  "You're  all  right,  you  are.  But  I 
have  n't  got  a  mother  any  more.  If  I  had — if  I  had, 
I  should  n't  be  doing  this." 

"Haven't  you  any  house  to  keep  a  mother  in?" 
Robert  knew  that  Eric  was  not  allowed  to  have  a  dog 
until  Benson  could  build  a  house  to  keep  it  in. 

"No,"  said  the  boy.  "I  have  n't  even  a  house  to 
keep  myself  in.  I  had  one  when  I  was  a  little  feller 
like  you,  but  I  wanted  to  be  smart,  and  look  out  for 
myself,  and  I — " 

"Oh,"  said  Robert,  interrupting,  "that  was  fine. 
That  was  being  a  real  scout — taking  care  of  yourself 
instead  of  making  mother  do  things  for  you.  Father 
says  so." 

"But  I  didn't  keep  on  being  a  good  scout,"  the 
boy  said.  "I  lost  my  job,  and  kept  on  losing  it,  and 
pretty  soon  I  did  n't  care  whether  I  had  a  job  or  not. 
And  now — " 

"Hello  there,  Bob.    Robert!" 

It  was  father's  voice,  from  the  foot  of  the  stairs. 
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Robert  did  not  answer.  He  looked  at  the  burgle  boy. 
"Robert,  old  man,  are  you  getting  along  all  right?" 
The  boy  glanced  toward  the  open  window.  "He'll 
come  up,"  he  whispered.  He  was  turning  his  pocket 
inside  out  and  spilling  mother's  money  on  the  dresser. 
He  put  Robert's  bank  beside  it.  Then  he  dropped 
to  his  knees  by  Robert.  "Listen,  little  feller,"  he  said. 
"  I  won't  take  your  bank;  thank  you  all  the  same.  I  'm 
going  to  be  a  scout  too."  He  got  up.  "Good  night, 
captain."    He  saluted  Robert.    " I'll  be  a  good  scout." 
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Father's  step  came  along  the  hall.  The  boy  went 
through  the  window  like  a  flash.  Robert  heard  the 
vines  shaking  and  snapping. 

The  hall  door  opened.  Robert  threw  himself  into 
his  father's  arms.  "Oh,  father,"  he  cried,  "it  was  a 
burgle  boy,  a  real  live  burgle  boy.  Only  he's  going 
to  be  a  scout  instead.  A  good  scout.  And  he  put 
mother's  money  back,  and  he  would  n't  take  my 
bank." 

When  father  had  heard  all  about  it  he  sat  and 
thought  and  thought.  Two  or  three  times  he  went 
to  the  telephone,  and  once  he  took  down  the  receiver, 
but  he  hung  it  up  again. 

"  All  right,  old  man,"  father  said  at  last.  "  If  you  've 
got  a  new  scout  to  join  I  guess  we'll  let  it  go  at  that. 
But  I  '11  help  you  into  bed  myself.  I  don't  quite  like 
your  way." 

So  he  filled  the  big  tub  and  gave  Robert  a  very 
hurry-up  bath;  then  put  him  into  a  clean  nightie  from 
the  bottom  drawer.  And  he  did  not  leave  the  room 
till  Robert  was  sound  asleep. 

Saturday  morning  there  came  a  letter  addressed 
to  The  Little  Scout,  521  Hiller  Street.     "It  must  be 
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for  you,  old  man,"  said  father.     " Shall  I  open  it? 
Robert  listened  as  father  read: 

Dear  captain,  I  've  got  a  job,  and  I  'm  going 
to  keep  it  and  be  a  good  scout.  You  keep 
right  on  the  way  you're  going.  You're  all 
right,  you  are.  Don't  forget  your  big  friend 
and  I  won't  forget  my  little  one.  So  long, 
captain. 

Your  Scout 


THE  SILK  SCRAP  GIRL 

'T^ED,  you  know,  was  the  biggest  boy  in  the  Little 

■*•    Brothers   troop.    One  evening  mother  read  to 

him  about  the  dolls'  dressmaker,  from  one  of  the  thick 

green  books  on  the  top  shelf  of  Dad's  bookcase.     She 


read  a  little  here  and  there  and  told  the  rest  herself, 
like  the  minister  when  he  preached  his  sermons. 
She  told  how  the  funny  little  woman  was  called  Jenny 
Wren,  and  was  always  saying,  "My  back's  bad  and  my 
legs  are  queer,"  because  she  was  lame;  and  how  she  was 
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so  bright  and  cheery  that  people  loved  her,  and  that 
she  dressed  the  most  wonderful  dolls  you  ever  saw. 

"I  know  a  girl  like  that,"  said  Ted,  when  mother 
stopped.  ''And  she's  lame,  too.  She  lives  near  the 
school,  and  every  now  and  then  one  of  the  girls  takes 
her  pieces  of  dress  goods  and  ribbon  and  stuff.  One 
day  she  was  asking  the  other  girls  for  silk  scraps,  but 
none  of  them  had  any.  And  she  brought  one  of  the 
dolls  she's  dressed  to  school." 

"Why,"  said  mother,  "she  may  have  some  of  my 
scraps.    Would  you  like  to  take  some  to  her?" 

So  mother  wrapped  up  quite  a  bundle  of  silk  pieces 
— blue  and  red  and  pink  and  green  and  black  and 
white  and  all  the  other  colors  you  can  think  of — 
and  Ted  started. 

April  had  been  here  only  a  week,  but  she  had 
brought  such  warm  days  with  her  that  all  the  Little 
Brothers  left  jackets  and  overcoats  hanging  in  the  hall 
closets,  and  the  mothers  were  getting  out  summer 
dresses  and  last  year's  straw  hats  to  see  if  they 
would  do. 

On  the  way  Ted  met  Mrs.  Smith  and  little  Elsie, 
who  lived  just  round  the  corner  from  the  school. 
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On  the  way  Ted  met  Mrs.  Smith  and  little  Elsie,  who  lived  just  round 
the  corner  from  the  school 
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"Good  morning,  Ted,"  said  Mrs.  Smith.  ''Have 
you  been  shopping  for  mother?" 

So  Ted  told  her  what  was  in  his  bundle,  and  how 
the  scraps  were  for  little  lame  Mollie  who  lived  in  the 
next  block  to  Mrs.  Smith's. 

"Why,"  said  Mrs.  Smith,  "she  may  have  some  of 
my  scraps,"  just  as  mother  had  said  it. 

"That  would  be  fine."  Ted  smiled  and  smiled. 
"I'll  come  for  them,  shall  I?" 

And  do  you  know,  before  April  had  been  here 
another  week  so  many  mothers  knew  about  the  silk 
scrap  girl,  as  they  called  her,  that  Mollie  laughed  and 
said,  "Enough,  enough.  I  shall  be  smothered  in 
scraps!" 

Mollie  had  the  sort  of  laugh  that  always  makes 
other  people  feel  merry  too,  just  to  hear  it — the  kind 
that  ripples  up  and  down,  like  the  high  notes  on  the 
piano  that  are  so  easy  to  run  up  with  your  finger  nail. 
Ted  was  sure  Jenny  Wren's  laugh  was  like  that, 
though  mother  had  n't  read  that  part. 

But  of  course  giving  Mollie  scraps  was  n't  enough. 
So  the  mothers  who  were  busy— and  all  mothers  are 
busy,  you  know — asked  Mollie  to  dress  dolls  for  them 
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and  store  them  away,  in  nice  new  tissue  paper,  ready 
for  birthdays  and  Christmas  and  prizes  and  things. 
And  she  made  so  many  different  kinds — baby  dolls 
and  grown-up  dolls,  little  dolls  and  big  dolls,  girl  dolls 
and  boy  dolls — that  Dr.  Brown's  mother  suggested 
that  all  the  Grassybank  people  keep  her  busy  dressing 
dolls,  and  then  next  Christmas  they  would  send  them, 
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dozens  and  dozens  of  them,  to  the  little  children  in 
the  hospitals  in  the  city. 

One  day  Mollie  told  Ted  her  secret.  She  had  put 
all  her  dimes  and  quarters  and  fifty-cent  pieces  into 
a  funny  china  safe  in  the  kitchen  cupboard,  and  she 
was  saving  them  so  that  her  mother  could  take  a 
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whole  week's  rest  without  doing  any  washing  and 
ironing.  And  now  the  safe  had  got  so  heavy  all  of  a 
sudden  that  she  felt  sure  there  must  be  enough  money 
for  her  mother's  vacation,  and  she  was  going  to  open 
it  very  soon  and  see. 

Of  course  Ted  told  the  Little  Brothers,  for  it  was  n't 
a  real  secret,  and  of  course  they  threw  their  shoulders 
back  and  stood  up  very  straight  and  important  and 
said  they  wouldn't  let  Mollie  spend  her  money  on 
that.  Their  treasury  would  attend  to  a  vacation  for 
Mrs.  Bryan.  They  all  clapped  and  clapped  at  the 
idea.  So  did  Dr.  Brown.  But  when  they  stopped 
clapping,  Dr.  Brown  said  he  thought  Mollie  would 
like  it  to  be  her  own  money  that  gave  her  mother  a 
vacation  from  washing  and  ironing.  Besides,  Dr. 
Brown  wanted  Mollie  to  go  to  a  famous  doctor  in  the 
city,  who  would  cure  her,  so  she  would  n't  have  to  use 
crutches  any  more.  It  would  cost  a  good  deal  of  money 
— not  for  the  famous  doctor,  because  he  would  do  it 
for  nothing — but  for  the  railroad  fare  and  other  ex- 
penses. Mollie's  mother  must  go  too,  because  it  was 
too  big  an  adventure  for  a  little  girl  all  by  herself. 
And  he  was  going  to  suggest — 
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But  the  Little  Brothers  did  n't  give  him  time  to 
suggest  anything.  They  clapped  and  clapped  again, 
and  when  they  stopped  Ted  got  up  and  said,  "I  move 
that  the  treasurer  give  Mollie  enough  money  to  send 
her  to  the  hospital."  And  when  they  voted,  the  ayes 
nearly  raised  the  roof! 

And,  would  you  believe  it,  Mollie  had  sewed  so 
very  fast,  and  dressed  so  many  dolls,  that  there  was  a 
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great  deal  more  money  in  her  bank  than  she  had  ever 
imagined,  and  it  did  n't  nearly  empty  the  Little 
Brothers'  treasury  to  make  up  the  rest. 

So  Mollie  went  away  in  July,  and  in  two  weeks 
she  was  back  again.  At  first  she  lay  down  a  good 
deal,  and  then  she  sat  in  a  big  chair  but  did  n't  sew 
or  anything.  And  then,  first  thing  they  knew,  she 
was  walking  around  just  like  anybody  else,  with  no 
crutches  at  all,  and  limping  only  a  little  bit. 

The  Little  Brothers  celebrated  by  giving  Mollie  a 
party.  All  their  sisters  and  some  of  the  other  girls 
came,  and  they  ended  up  with  three  cheers  for  the 
silk  scrap  girl,  just  like  the  ones  the  old  soldiers  gave 
for  Grandpa  Mason  at  the  lawn  party  at  Frank's  in 
the  spring. 


CREAM-PUFF  AND  THE  CIRCUS  LADY 

ON  the  last  Saturday  in  April  all  the  Little 
Brothers  went  to  the  circus  with  Dr.  Brown. 
Jack's  mother  really  wanted  to  take  Jack,  but  he  was 
going  with  the  troop,  so  she  borrowed  two  little  girls 
— she  hadn't  any  of  her  own — and  sat  just  a  little 
way  from  where  the  boys  were.  She  and  Jack  could  n't 
see  each  other,  but  they  saved  up  thoughts  to  tell 
each  other  when  they  got  home. 

The  most  important  thought,  of  course,  was  about 
the  circus  lady  who  fell  and  was  carried  out,  all  limp 
and  floppy,  like  Jack  when  he  was  asleep.  Mother 
and  Jack  talked  a  long,  long  time  about  her,  and 
wondered  where  she  was,  and  how  long  it  would  take 
her  to  get  well. 

The  next  morning  Jack's  mother  had  a  surprise 
for  him.  She  told  him  that  Saturday  night,  after  he 
had  gone  to  bed,  she  telephoned  to  the  Grassybank 
Hospital  and  asked  if  the  circus  lady  was  there. 
They  said  she  was,  so  Jack's  mother  went  in  her  elec- 
tric runabout  to  see  her.    The  circus  lady  was  n't 
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much  hurt,  but  she  could  n't  go  away  with  the  circus, 
which  was  leaving  that  very  night.  So  mother  had 
promised  to  go  to  see  her  again  and  look  after  her  a 
bit  until  she  was  able  to  travel. 

When  Jack  told  Dr.  Brown  about  it,  the  doctor 
said  that  mother  was  a  good  scout,  which  made  Jack 
laugh;  but  he  was  very  proud  of  mother,  inside. 

Mother  went  often  to  see  the  circus  lady,  and 
sometimes  Jack  went  too.    The  first  time  Jack  went, 
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the  lady  cried  when  she  saw  him.  She  said  Jack  was 
like  her  own  little  boy,  and  coming  into  the  room 
suddenly  like  that,  he  had  startled  her.  Her  little 
boy  was  in  school,  a  long  way  off;  she  saw  him  only 
twice  a  year,  and  for  only  a  few  weeks  each  time. 
Jack  felt  sorry  for  the  little  boy,  and  mother  felt  sorry 
for  the  circus  lady;  this  was  one  of  the  thoughts  they 
told  each  other  on  the  way  home. 

That  night  at  dinner  Jack  listened  while  mother 
told  father  how  gentle  and  nice  the  circus  lady  was — 
not  at  all  what  she  had  expected  a  circus  lady  would 
be  like. 

Then  mother  listened  while  Jack  told  father  about 
Cream-puff  and  the  other  little  dog  that  performed 
with  the  circus  lady.  Now  they  would  hardly  leave 
her  for  a  minute,  and  were  giving  the  hospital  people 
a  great  deal  of  trouble.  And  fun  too,  for  they  would 
do  their  tricks  for  almost  any  one  who  asked  them. 

To  show  that  he  was  a  good  scout  too,  father 
suggested  that  they  ask  the  circus  lady  to  come  and 
stay  with  them  until  she  was  able  to  travel  again. 
Jack  thought  this  a  splendid  idea,  and  so  did  mother. 

Such  a  happy  time  as  everybody  had  while  the  circus 
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lady  was  there !  She  could  play  the  piano,  and  sing  and 
dance,  and  play  checkers,  and  she  helped  mother  to  sew, 
and  to  make  strawberry  jam,  and  she  told  the  Little 
Brothers  even  better  stories  than  Dr.  Brown  did. 

And  of  course  there  was  Cream-puff.  He  and 
Jack  played  together  nearly  all  day  long.  Cream- 
puff  seemed  to  love  everybody  who  was  kind  to  the 
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And  of  course  there  was  Cream-puff.     He  and  Jack  played  together  nearly 
all  day  long 
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circus  lady.  He  could  see  that  she  was  happy,  and 
so  could  Jack — except  sometimes,  when  they  came 
up  quietly  and  found  her  sitting  alone,  with  a  sad, 
far-away  look.  But  she  always  smiled  again  when 
she  saw  them.  Once  Jack  asked  her  what  she  was 
thinking  about,  and  she  caught  him  up,  squeezed  him 
very  tight,  and  said,  ''Just  another  little  lad  like  you, 
Jack,  that  I'd  give  the  world  to  see." 

She  was  quite  strong  now,  and  when  her  little  boy's 
school  closed,  in  a  few  weeks,  she  was  going  to  him. 

"I  don't  see  how  I  shall  manage  without  her," 
said  Jack's  mother.  "I  really  don't."  It  was  at  a 
meeting  of  the  Ladies'  Aid  Society  of  the  church, 
and  all  the  mothers  were  there.  And  so  was  Miss 
Gray,  who  lived  in  the  big,  big  house  that  it  took  so 
long  to  get  to  even  after  you'd  gone  in  at  the  gate. 
Everybody  said  Miss  Gray  was  n't  so  happy  as  rich 
people  in  storybooks  are — that  she  was  really  lonely. 

And  what  do  you  suppose  Miss  Gray  did  that 
very  morning,  after  the  meeting?  Why,  she  went 
home  with  Jack's  mother  to  see  the  circus  lady,  and 
she  asked  her  to  bring  her  little  boy  and  come  to  live 
with  her — in  her  big,  big  house.    She  said  she  needed 
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a  circus  lady  to  keep  her  from  getting  old  too  fast,  and 
she  needed  a  little  boy's  toys  around,  and  to  hear  his 
feet  on  the  stairs,  and  to  have  to  buy  him  shoes  every 
few  days  because  he  wore  them  out  so  fast ! 

And  so  it  all  came  about.  And  now  every  time 
Jack  goes  to  the  circus  or  a  pony  show  or  anything 
like  that,  he  can't  help  wishing  that  one  of  the  circus 
ladies  would  get  hurt,  badly  enough  to  go  to  the  hos- 
pital, but  not  so  badly  that  she  could  n't  be  mended. 


MRS.  CROSS-PATCH  AND  MOTHER'S  DAY 

THE  children  were  so  restless  that  teacher  almost 
scolded.  It  was  Friday,  which  meant  that 
school  would  soon  be  over  for  two  whole  days;  and  it 
was  May,  which  meant  that  it  would  soon  be  over 
for  three  whole  months.  Besides,  Sunday  would  be 
Mother's  Day.  At  recess  and  at  noon  the  children 
chattered  like  sparrows  about  their  plans  for  the  day. 
Every  year  they  made  pretty  baskets  of  grass  or  paper, 
filled  them  with  flowers,  and  hung  them  on  all  the 
mothers'  doorknobs — ringing  the  bell,  you  know,  and 
running  like  the  wind  before  anybody  came.  It  was 
such  fun,  and  the  mothers  were  always  so  pleased. 

Every  one  in  the  neighborhood  always  had  a  bas- 
ket, except  Mrs.  Cross-patch.  The  minister  said  she 
had  a  boy  of  her  own  somewhere,  and  so  really  ought 
to  have  a  basket.  But  the  children  never  gave  her 
one.  She  seemed  crosser  than  ever,  this  year,  and 
one  of  the  girls  said  if  they  did  anything  at  all,  they 
would  just  ring  the  bell  and  fool  her.  Every  one 
laughed  and  laughed  at  that,  except  Elmer. 
47 
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Betty  and  Fred  and  Elmer  were  going  home  across  the  fields. 
Suddenly  Elmer  stopped 
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Betty  and  Fred  and  Elmer  were  going  home  across 
the  fields.  They  always  went  together,  because  Elmer 
lived  next  door  to  Fred  and  Betty. 

Suddenly  Elmer  stopped.  "Say,"  he  began,  "let's 
fool  Mrs.  Cross-patch,  but  in  a  different  way.  Let's 
give  her  a  basket  and  see  what  she'll  do!  Scouts 
could  n't  do  anything  as  mean  as  that  girl  said,  or 
even  leave  her  out  altogether.    What  do  you  think?" 

So  they  sat  down  on  the  grass  and  talked  it  over. 
Of  course  she  was  cross.  She  kept  the  boys'  balls  for 
days  and  days  if  they  went  over  the  hedge  into  her 
garden,  and  she  telephoned  to  the  mothers  and  fathers 
if  the  children  made  too  much  noise,  or  if  Cream-puff 
chased  her  cat,  or  anything.  But  really,  you  know, 
scouts  have  to — a  scout  can't  be —  The  boys  knew 
what  they  meant,  but  did  n't  know  just  how  to  say  it. 

Betty  suggested  that  she  might  have  been  a  beauti- 
ful princess  once,  and  been  turned  into  a  cross-patch 
by  a  cruel  dragon. 

Anyway,  they  would  do  it,  and  see  what  happened. 

All  the  baskets  were  made  Saturday,  and  lots  and 
lots  of  flowers  were  gathered  and  put  in  water  under 
the  porches  where  the  mothers  were  not  likely  to  see. 
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The  very  prettiest  basket  of  all  was  for  Mrs.  Cross- 
patch,  to  make  up  for  the  two  Mother's  Days  she 
had  been  at  Grassybank  and  had  n't  had  any.  And 
there  was  a  beautiful  basket  for  the  circus  lady. 

Sunday  morning,  at  the  time  Mrs.  Cross-patch 
generally  was  in  the  kitchen,  talking  to  the  cook, 
Elmer  and  Fred  and  Betty  crept  up  the  front  steps, 
hung  the  ribbon  handle  of  the  basket  on  the  doorknob, 
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rang  the  doorbell,  and  then  ran  back  down  the  steps. 

"Children!" 

They  stopped,  but  were  almost  afraid  to  turn 
round.  She  must  have  been  waiting  right  behind 
the  door,  like  Bluebeard  or  something  terrible.  Her 
voice  sounded  like  the  very  crossest  teacher  you  could 
ever  imagine,  on  her  very  crossest  day. 

At  last  the  children  turned.  In  the  doorway  stood 
Mrs.  Cross-patch,  looking  first  at  them,  then  at  the 
basket.  "What  does  this  mean?"  she  said.  Off  came 
the  boys'  caps,  and  they  stepped  back  on  the  porch. 

"Why,  we  wanted — we  were — it's  Mother's  Day, 
you  know,"  stammered  Elmer,  "and  we  were  mak- 
ing baskets  for  everybody  else  and  we  thought — we 
thought  maybe  you'd  like  one." 

Mrs.  Cross-patch's  face  went  very  white.  She 
kept  on  looking  at  Elmer  without  speaking;  it  was 
really  quite  dreadful.  They  began  to  wish  they 
hadn't  done  it,  after  all. 

Elmer  did  n't  seem  to  know  what  to  say  next. 

Fred  thought  perhaps  it  was  his  turn  to  speak. 
"We  children  always  do  it,  you  know,"  he  began. 
"Please  don't  mind.    We'll  take  it  back,  if  you  like. 
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We  do  it  to  all  our  mothers,  and  to  Dr.  Brown's  mother, 
'cause  he's  too  big  to  do  it  himself.  And  we  thought 
maybe — you  have  n't  any  little  children — we  thought 
you  would  like  one." 

Mrs.  Cross-patch  lifted  the  basket  off  the  knob. 
She  looked  down  at  it  a  long  time.  The  children 
wondered.  Would  she  give  it  back?  Or  would  she 
call  it  " rubbish,"  or  say,  "Take  your  old  basket"? 

Then  Mrs.  Cross-patch  stepped  out  on  the  porch. 
Why — why — she  was  crying!  Tears  were  in  her  eyes 
and  running  over!     "Come  here,"  she  said. 

Fred  and  Elmer  went  to  her.  She  set  the  basket 
on  the  wicker  tea  table — Mrs.  Cross-patch's  porch 
was  prettier  than  any  one  else's  on  that  street — and 
put  her  arms  around  their  shoulders. 

"Listen,"  she  said.  Her  voice  was  soft  and  quivery. 
"You  call  me  Mrs.  Cross-patch,  I  know.  I've  heard 
you,  when  you  could  n't  see  me.  And  it  was  a  good 
name  for  me.  But  I  could  n't  help  it.  I  can't  ever 
help  it."  She  stopped,  and  looked  down  the  path  for 
quite  a  long  minute,  though  there  was  nothing  special 
to  see.  Then  she  squeezed  the  boys  a  little  tighter. 
"I — I  had  a  little  boy  once,"  she  whispered,  "before 
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Mrs.  Cross-patch  lifted  the  basket  off  the  knob.     She  looked  down  at  it 
a  long  time 
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I  came  here.  But  I  have  n't  him  any  more.  And 
now — if  he  would  come  back — I  would  be  so  good 
to  him,  I  would  make  him  so  happy."  Mrs.  Cross- 
patch  was  really  crying  now,  in  little  soft  gulps  and 
sniffles.  "I  won't  be  cross  any  more — I'll  try  not 
to  be — if  you  children  will  be  friends  with  me,  and 
come  to  see  me  sometimes,  and  stop — stop  calling 
me — you  know."    She  smiled. 

And  Betty  came  up  the  steps  and  they  all  sat  down 
and  had  a  beautiful  talk  until  they  heard  father  calling 
them.  And  Mrs.  Cr —  Mrs.  Austin,  I  mean — asked 
them  to  come  in  the  afternoon  and  bring  all  the  troop. 
And  they  did.  And  they  had  lemonade  and  the  most 
scrumptious  cookies,  and  stayed  and  stayed  and  stayed. 
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WELL,  you  can  just  imagine  how  all  the  children 
talked  and  talked  about  Mrs.  Cross-patch, 
who  wasn't  Mrs.  Cross-patch  any  more,  but  Mrs. 
Angel-kind,  as  Betty  said  they  must  call  her.  For 
no  one — not  even  Dr.  Brown's  mother — did  nicer 
things  for  them  or  was  dearer  and  sweeter.  In  fact, 
she  did  so  much — had  so  many  porch  parties,  and 
picnics,  and  taffy  pulls,  and  I  don't  know  what — 
that  it  quite  worried  the  Little  Brothers  because 
they  could  do  nothing  for  her  until  next  Mother's 
Day.  Or  Christmas — yes,  of  course  there  would  be 
Christmas;  they  must  think  of  something  very  beauti- 
ful, for  that,  only  it  was  so  long  to  wait. 

In  between  she  really  was  happier  than  she  used 
to  be;  you  could  see  that.  And  she  was  friends  with 
the  mothers,  and  came  to  dinner,  and  to  spend  the 
day.  People  never  used  to  ask  her,  before;  they 
never  even  thought  of  it.  But  she  was  n't  the  same 
Mrs.  Cross-patch  at  all — that  was  it.  Betty  was 
quite  sure  the  princess  and  dragon  story  was  true. 
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Elmer  and  Fred  and  Betty  looked  upon  her  as 
their  own  special  property.  You  see,  they  were  the 
ones  who  discovered  her,  just  like  explorers;  it  was 
they  who  found,  as  Dr.  Brown  said,  that  there  were 
really  sunshine  and  flowers  where  other  explorers 
had  thought  there  were  only  storm  and  ugly  weeds. 
The  three  talked  a  great  deal  about  her,  about  how 
lonely  she  must  be,  with  her  own  little  boy  away. 
They  wished  they  could  get  another  boy  to  take  his 
place,  a  lonesome  boy,  who  had  no  mother  of  his  own 
— some  one  like  Robert's  scout,  who  was  now  the 
children's  knight,  the  honorary  member  of  the  troop, 
traveling  far  away  from  Grassybank.  They  did  not 
even  know  his  name,  nor  where  he  was;  but  they  were 
very  sure  he  was  a  good  scout. 

If  he  would  only  come  again,  thought  Fred,  they 
would  take  him  to  one  of  Mrs.  Angel-kind's  parties, 
without  saying  who  he  was.  Of  course  she  would 
like  him  very  much,  and  then  they  would  tell  her, 
and  she  would  take  him  to  live  with  her.  But  prob- 
ably he  would  never  come  again;  most  likely  by  now 
he  was  nearly  on  the  other  side  of  the  world,  in 
Australia  or  Africa. 
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One  Saturday  the  troop  had  been  on  a  hike  and 
stopped  at  Judge  Morton's  farm,  on  the  Millville 
road,  for  a  drink  of  water.  The  Judge  was  at  home 
and  came  out  to  talk  to  Dr.  Brown.  They  stood 
and  watched  the  boys  splashing  each  other  at  the  pump. 

"I  have  a  scout  myself,"  said  the  Judge;  "my  new 
hired  man,  as  he  likes  to  be  called,  though  he's  nothing 
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but  a  child.  I've  had  him  since  March,  and  such 
a  dandy  little  worker  there  never  was.  I  think  the 
world  of  him.  And,  do  you  know,  he  told  me  he 
had  been  so  down  and  out  before  he  came  to  me 
that  he  was  ready  to  steal — actually  did  break  into  a 
house,  but  something  happened  to  prevent  his  taking 
anything." 

Dr.  Brown  looked  interested.  "Is  that  so?"  he 
said.  "Come  over  here  and  let  me  ask  you  some- 
thing." They  talked  together  quietly  for  a  minute, 
and  then  Dr.  Brown  called  Robert. 

"Robert,"  he  said,  "Judge  Morton  wants  you 
and  me  to  see  his  hired  man,  who  is  down  the  lane 
at  the  back  feeding  some  hens  and  chicks.  The 
other  boys  will  wait  here  for  us." 

Dr.  Brown  and  Robert  went  to  the  top  of  a  green 
slope.  A  boy  was  feeding  chickens  in  the  lane  below. 
He  looked  up  when  he  heard  their  voices. 

"Why,  it's  my  scout  boy!  It's  my  own  scout — 
the  one  that  went  away!"  And  Robert  ran  down  the 
bank  as  fast  as  he  could  go. 

"Hello,  scout!"  he  shouted.  "Do  you  live  here? 
We  thought — we  thought  you  lived  'way,  'way  off!" 
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And  sure  enough,  it  was  Robert's  scout,  and  he 
had  been  at  Judge  Morton's  all  the  time.  He  was  so 
glad  to  see  the  "little  feller,"  and  so  bashful  with  the 
other  boys,  that  he  could  hardly  talk.  But  they 
were  all  so  jolly,  and  Judge  Morton  said  such  kind 
things,  that  he  soon  felt  all  right. 

"Oh,  please  may  we  borrow  him  for  over  Sunday?" 
Elmer  and  Fred  had  been  talking  to  Dr.  Brown. 
They  looked  up  at  the  Judge  with  eager  faces. 
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A  boy  was  feeding  chickens  in  the  lane  below.    And  sure  enough, 
it  was  Robert's  scout 
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Judge  Morton  said  they  might,  so  Dick — that  was 
the  new  boy's  name — went  back  with  them  to  Grassy- 
bank. 

Now  it  happened  that  Elmer  and  Fred  and  Betty 
were  to  go  to  Mrs.  Angel-kind's  that  very  evening,  to 
make  popcorn  balls,  and  they  could  take  Dick  with 
them.  Everything  seemed  to  be  turning  out  right, 
the  way  it  does  in  stories. 

So  about  half-past  seven  the  three  children  went 
to  Robert's  house,  where  Dick  was  having  a  nice  talk 
with  Robert  and  his  father  about  the  ways  in  which 
he  had  tried  to  be  a  good  scout  like  "Little  Feller." 
He  did  n't  much  want  to  go  to  Mrs.  Angel-kind's;  he 
wanted  to  stay  with  Little  Feller.  But  Fred  and 
Elmer  seemed  anxious  to  take  him,  and,  of  course,  if 
he  was  going  to  be  a  real  member  of  the  troop,  as 
Dr.  Brown  said,  he  must  be  friends  with  all  the  boys. 
So  he  went,  very  cheerfully. 

Perhaps  you  can  guess  what  happened  when  they 
took  Dick  to  Mrs.  Angel-kind's.  You  remember  that 
Dick  told  Robert  he  had  left  home  because  he  wanted 
to  be  smart  and  look  out  for  himself?  And  you  know 
that  Mrs.  Angel-kind  had  a  boy,  somewhere,  who 
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would  n't  come  back  home  for  her  to  be  kind  to? 
Well,  it  turned  out  that  Dick  was  Mrs.  Angel-kind's 
own  boy — now  think  of  that!  Just  the  minute  she 
came  to  the  door  they  started  to  say,  "We've  brought 
Dick.  He's  Robert's  scout,  you  know."  But  she 
did  n't  wait  to  hear;  she  just  said,  "Dick,  little  Dick — 
why,  Dick!"  in  a  small,  frightened  voice,  like  when 
you  think  you  see  something  in  the  dark.  And  she 
knelt  down  quickly  in  front  of  him,  all  soft  and  ruffly, 
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and  put  her  arms  round  him.  But  they  slipped  all 
the  way  down  to  his  knees,  and  Mrs.  Angel-kind  had 
fainted.  She  did  n't  even  know  that  Dick  was  kneel- 
ing by  her,  kissing  her,  stroking  her  face,  and  crying, 
"Mother,  mother!" 

Now  fainting  is  something  mothers  do  sometimes 
when  very  wonderful  things  happen;  but  it  doesn't 
last  long.  Fred  and  Elmer  called  the  cook — big, 
kind  Sally,  who  was  getting  ready  for  the  popcorn 
party — and  she  put  Mrs.  Angel-kind  on  the  sofa  and 
rubbed  her  hands  and  called  her  "Honey,"  and  in 
a  minute  she  was  half  laughing  and  half  crying  and 
saying,  "Dick,  little  Dick." 

They  did  n't  make  popcorn  balls,  you  may  be  sure 
of  that.  They  were  too  much  excited.  Dr.  Brown 
and  Robert's  father  had  to  be  told,  by  telephone, 
and  they  came  right  over.  And  Dr.  Brown  'phoned 
to  Judge  Morton,  and  he  made  a  lot  of  fun  about 
Mrs.  Angel-kind  taking  his  hired  man  away  from  him. 

And  then  they  all  went  home  and  left  Dick,  who 
did  n't  stay  with  Robert  after  all,  you  see,  but  slept 
in  Mrs.  Angel-kind's  big  white  bed  in  her  bluebird 
room  upstairs. 
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WHAT'S  fresh-air  fun,  Daddy,  that  Dr.  Brown 
and  the  minister  were  talking  about?"  asked 
Roger,  one  of  the  smallest  of  the  Little  Brothers 
troop. 

Mr.  Walker  laughed.  Then  he  laid  down  his 
paper  and  took  Roger  on  his  knee.  Even  though  he 
was  getting  so  old — nine  next  January — Roger  always 
liked  to  sit  on  Daddy's  knee  and  talk  things  over, 
just  like  two  grown-up  men. 

"A  very  good  name  for  it,  son,"  said  Daddy, 
"very  good.  But  Dr.  Brown  and  the  minister  said 
fund,  with  a  d  on  the  end,  and  that  means  money — 
money  that  people  give,  and  put  all  together  to  spend 
on  some  big  thing  they  all  want  to  do.  The  troop's 
treasury,  that  you  helped  Mollie  with,  is  a  small  fund; 
this  other  is  a  big,  big  one." 

Roger  was  listening  very  hard.  He  did  n't  quite 
understand  yet,  but  he  knew  he  would  when  Daddy 
got  through.  Daddy  always  made  things  as  plain 
as  plain. 
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"In  the  city,"  Mr.  Walker  went  on,  "there  are 
lots  of  little  girls  and  boys  who  live  in  small,  hot, 
dirty  rooms — not  big,  sunny,  blue  and  white  ones 
like  yours.  And  so  in  the  warm  weather  some  people 
put  their  pennies  and  dimes  together  to  pay  the  rail- 
road fare,  and  other  people,  who  live  on  farms,  let 
these  children  come  there  for  a  week  or  two,  to  see 
what  good  times  the  cows  and  the  chickens  and  the 
boys  and  girls  and  the  hay  and  the  trees  and  the  pigs 
and  everything  else  have  in  the  country."     Daddy 
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mixed  them  all  up  together,  the  way  they  really  are. 
Roger  laughed.  "And  some  of  them  go  home  little 
rosy-cheeked  apples,  like  you,"  and  Mr.  Walker 
pinched  Roger's  plump,  red  cheeks. 

Roger  couldn't  help  thinking  all  next  day  about 
the  girls  and  boys  who  had  to  sleep  in  little  hot  rooms 
instead  of  big,  sunny,  blue  and  white  ones — or  pink 
and  white  ones,  like  the  long  one  across  the  hall  from 
his,  that  nobody  ever  used  since  Aunt  Mabel  got 
married  and  went  away.  Why,  even  the  attic,  that 
was  so  big  and  clean  and  smelt  like  sweet  clover,  would 
be  a  beautiful  place  to  sleep  in  if  your  own  room  was 
little  and  hot.  Roger  loved  the  attic;  it  spread  all 
over  the  house  so,  and  had  windows  looking  every- 
where. In  some  places  you  always  bumped  your 
head  if  mother  wasn't  there  to  say,  "Take  care"; 
and  in  others  the  roof  went  'way,  'way  up,  like  the  hay 
loft.     Oh,  it  was  an  exciting  place! 

Then  Roger  had  an  idea.  And  all  afternoon  it 
grew,  and  as  he  went  along  the  road  to  the  station  to 
meet  Daddy  at  supper  time  it  kept  on  growing  and 
got  so  big  he  could  hardly  manage  it. 

And  what  do  you  suppose  it  was?    Yes,  of  course 
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you've  guessed,  for  it  is  just  what  you  would  think  of 
if  you  had  big  blue  and  pink  and  white  rooms  and  a 
spread-all-over-the-house  attic,  while  other  boys  and 
girls  had  what  Daddy  called  small,  hot,  dirty  rooms. 
Roger  wanted  Daddy  to  tell  the  fresh-air  fun  people — 
no,  fresh-air  fund  (he  almost  forgot) — that  one  little 
boy  could  have  the  pink  and  white  room,  and  lots  of 
them — all  there  were,  he  guessed,  if  mother  had  beds 
enough — could  sleep  in  the  attic. 

And  do  you  know,  mother  and  Daddy  had  both 
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thought  of  the  same  thing.  Was  n't  that  funny? 
Daddy  said  he  thought  of  it  first,  at  lunch  time;  and 
mother  said  she  thought  of  it  before  that,  while  she 
was  tying  Roger's  necktie  early  that  morning;  but 
Roger  said  he  beat  them  both,  for  he  was  sure  he  must 
have  dreamed  about  it  in  the  night! 

And  next  week  the  children  came.  There  were 
six  of  them  and  all  boys,  because  mother  knew  how  to 
tie  neckties  better  than  hair  ribbons.  You  see,  she 
had  only  Roger  to  practice  on. 

There  was  Mike,  whose  face  had  got  so  dirty  on 
the  train;  and  Bill,  who  was  so  tall  for  his  age  that 
his  arms  were  too  long  for  his  sleeves;  and  Max,  who 
seemed  very  quarrelly  at  first,  but  was  almost  nicer 
than  the  others  before  they  left;  and  the  two  little 
bits  of  boys  with  such  very  thin,  white  faces — Milton 
and  Joey,  their  names  were,  but  you  could  hardly  tell 
which  was  which;  and  last  of  all  the  one  that  mother 
liked  best — Charlie,  the  lame  one,  who  walked  with 
crutches  and  was  sort  of  doubled  up. 

How  did  the  new  boys  behave,  you  want  to  know? 
Well,  the  first  day,  when  Roger  and  his  mother  showed 
them  all  over  the  farm  and  tried  to  make  friends,  they 
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The  next  day  Roger  rode  his  pony  down  the  road,  past  the  first  little  house 
with  the  brown  roof 
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were  scared  as  scared  could  be,  even  of  Roger,  and 
were  quiet,  and  not  a  bit  like  boys.  But  the  next 
day,  when  Roger  rode  his  pony  down  the  road,  past 
the  first  little  house  with  the  brown  roof,  and  then 
let  each  boy  ride  there  and  back  himself,  they  laughed 
and  shouted  and  made  a  great  deal  of  noise,  especially 
when  Max  fell  off.    And  the  third  day — my,  my, 
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what  a  time  they  had  sliding  on  the  hay  and  wading 
in  the  brook!  Could  anything,  anywhere,  be  more 
fun?  No  wonder  they  made  such  a  perfectly  terrible 
noise  that  poor  mother  had  to  put  both  hands  over 
her  ears  when  they  all  tried  to  talk  about  it  at  once. 
And  all  the  other  days  that  followed  were  just  like 
that  third  one. 

The  boys  stayed  four  weeks  instead  of  two;  and 
Roger  actually  wanted  them  to  stay  all  the  time! 
And  they  went  home  almost  as  rosy-cheeked  as  Roger 
himself,  even  Milton  and  Joey.  They  were  just 
loaded  down  with  apples  and  peaches  and  eggs  and 
things  like  that.  Each  of  them  had  a  watermelon 
for  the  folks  at  home,  and  in  Charlie's  pocket  was  a 
real  live  turtle!  Of  course  Charlie  couldn't  carry 
his  bundles — crutches  and  bundles  always  get  in  each 
other's  way.  So  Max,  the  one  who  was  cross  at  first 
but  was  almost  the  nicest  of  all  now,  carried  some  of 
them,  and  Dr.  Brown  carried  the  rest.  Dr.  Brown 
pretended  he  was  going  with  the  boys  to  see  that  they 
did  n't  eat  the  melons  on  the  train,  but  he  really  went 
to  arrange  with  a  friend  of  his  in  the  city  to  take  the 
boys  into  his  scout  troop. 
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The  people  on  the  train  smiled  when  the  boys  with 
all  their  parcels  came  stumbling  into  the  car.  They 
smiled  when  Charlie's  turtle  got  away  and  went 
shuffling  with  its  little  scratchy  feet  down  the  aisle, 
as  if  it  did  n't  want  to  leave  Grassybank.  And  they 
smiled  most  of  all  when  they  saw  Roger  and  the  other 
Little  Brothers  on  the  platform  waving  their  caps 
and  calling  out,  "Come  next  summer!  Be  sure  to 
come  next  summer!    Good-bye,  good-bye!" 


